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MADONNA AND CHILD IN THE DESERT—P. Detarocue. 


Gratitude signifies sensibility, generosity, and 
a feeling of obligation. R. Cxcit, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE BIRD’S SONG, 
BY EDWIN E. KINNEY. 


Swine low, swing high! 
Branches are fragile things. 
There is no fear, for I 
Have heaven’s gift of wings. 


Swing low, swing high! 
Forgetting storm and strife, 
I sing low, sing high 
For every joy of life. 


Swing low, swing high! 
Oh, I must do my part! 

I sing low, sing high; 
Mine is a grateful heart. 


Swing low, swing high! 

For, humble though I be, 
I sing low, sing high 

To Him who cares for me. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


WRITING A RASPBERRY NAME. 


BY CHARLES N. SINNETT. 


HEN Clara’s father came home from 
his long fishing trip; she clambered 
quickly on his broad knees and said, 

“T know that you will like something to eat 
different from what you have all the time at 
sea. Here are lots of checkerberries, which 
never grow on fishing banks.” 

“Thank you,” said papa, with his brightest 
smiles. “Your cousin Myra brought’ these 
down from the country when she came to visit 
you, but you kept nearly all of them for dad. 
By and by we will go out to the Mother Goose 
and the Goslings Islands and get a fine lot of 
raspberries.” 

“Somebody will be sure to get ahead of us, 
and pick the most of the berries, if we wait,’’ 
said Clara, puckering up her lips. ‘The wind 
is just right for sailing up the bay this after- 
noon.” 

“Well, well,” smiled the captain. “You go 
over and invite Jimmy Bruce and his sister 
Pearl to go with us, and we will start right after 
dinner.” 

Clara tripped away on the errand, though she 
kept wishing, “I hope Pearl will be gone, for 
she can pick berries ever so much faster than I 
can.” But there she was sewing with her 
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mother, and she and her brother Jimmy were 
very glad to go with jolly Captain Raynor and 
his family, for they had had but very few rasp- 
berries that year. 

“We might divide up in our picking,” said 
Clara, with a toss of her curls as she leaped out 
on the fine sandy beach of the Mother Goose 
Island. ‘You and mamma can pick right here 
by the landing to save you from walking so 
iar. 

“And you shall have the biggest Gosling 
Island for yours,” said Jimmy Bruce. ‘Pearl 
and I will each take a smaller Gosling to pick 
berries on.” 

“Can we do that way?” asked Clara, eagerly, 
for she was sure that the berries were thicker 
on her island than on any of the others, and so 
she could soon have her basket heaped up. 

“Yes, if you will take a good large basket, so 
as not to be running back and forth to empty 
a smaller one,” laughed the captain. ‘‘When I 
want you, I will call as if I were hailing a vessel 
at sea.” 

Very soon the children were busy picking 
the raspberries, which grew in such fine, bright 
clusters. The tide was out so that they could 
easily cross to the Goslings Islands on the bars 
of white sand that connected them together 
when the water crept out to sea from the rocky 
shores of the bay. 

“Goody!” Clara cried as she sat down among 
the largest clumps of raspberry bushes. “I 
got just the island I wanted to pick from. 
Pearl has always had the name of picking more 
berries than any other girl on our part of the 
coast. But I will write my raspberry name 
away above hers! [ll have this big basket 
heaped high before she has her smaller one 
half full.” 

And she got down so close among the bushes 
and tall ferns that she could only faintly hear 
the waves calling on the seaward shores. She 
picked so fast that the call of the sea grew fainter 
and fainter, and, when she got up with her full 
basket, her limbs were quite cramped from 
her crouching on the ground. 

When she reached the east shore of ‘her 
Gosling Island, she gave a quick ery, for the tide 
was racing over the little sand bar by which 
she must go to her father. She was so ex- 
cited that she rushed into the water before she 
stopped to think that the captain would at once 
come for her in the sail boat if she called to him. 
The water was not very deep as yet. She might 
have gone through it all right if she had not got 
so cramped with her hurried work. As it was, 
she stumbled on a rock in the middle of the 
bar, and down she went, overturning her big 
basket. The waves ran after the berries like 
children full of mischief, and tossed and scattered 
them far and wide. 

Poor Clara was a sad-looking sight when her 
father carried her to the shore of the Mother 
Goose Island. 

“T called to you,” he said. “When you did 
not answer, I just concluded you wanted to stay 
until your basket was full of berries. So I 
thought no more about it. I judged you would 
call to me when you found the tide had come up 
the bar.” 

“T was so—greedy, trying to beat Pearl at 
picking berries, that I never heard a word,” 
wailed Clara. ‘‘O papa, just hear those sum- 
mer boarders laugh about how I tumbled down!” 

The old captain listened, and sure enough a 
tall woman was saying, “Let’s name the place 
the Raspberry Bar.” 

“T guess the name will rub off in time,” said 
the old man. ‘Don’t cry, Clara, you mean 
to do right, but you get a bit impulsive.” 

Clara was sure she deserved her mishap, and 
that the name would stay on the bar. And, 


sure enough, the traveler down the Maine coast 
hears the name each summer. But every now 
and then the one who tells the story adds, 
“That girl is one of the kindest women in a dis- 
tant city now. The waves on the bar washed 
out her selfishness.”’ 


PRAYER. 


Our prayer is but a flower that lifts 
Its petals to the sun, 

That in the light it may unfold 
Its leaflets one by one. 


We only ask Thyself: that we, 
Unfolding hour by hour 

The beauty of good deeds, may drink 
Thy life in like the flower. 


Minot J. SAvace. 
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LOST LENNIE. 


BY ERIE WATERS. 


as HATE going to the dentist’s on Saturday: 
if you will have all the fun.’’ 

“Now, Leonard Millar, stop grum- 
bling,” cried his sister, bright, breezy Bell. ‘‘Do 
you think it’s fun for mother to take you 
and spoil her day, too, when father may come 
home early?” 

“Be a little man, Len,” came from Mallie. 
“We will keep the party till you come home. 
Bell is going to make a ‘nigger cake.’”’ 

Lennie was a good boy—as boys go. 
sisters’ promises made him feel happier. 

“All right! Don’t forget to wait for mother 
and me,’’ he eried. 

In a short time the train had carried them 
from their pretty home on the Hudson to the 
great city of New York. When they left the 
dentist’s, Mrs. Millar said, ‘‘We will go to the 
big store now for my shopping and some 
candy.”’ 

They boarded a surface car. It was crowded. 
Mrs. Millar found a seat: Lennie stood on the 
platform. The car stopped at the store. Look- 
ing in, Lennie did not see his mother. Think- 
ing that she had left the car at the last street, 
he jumped off ‘and ran back. Poor, hasty 
Lennie! if he had but looked around first! 
Mrs. Millar was waiting, hidden for the moment 
by the crowd. She asked the people near if 
they had seen a littel red-haired boy. 

“T saw him,’’ said an old lady, “going into 
that store.” 

Following this misleading information, the 
mother went in; but, as we know, Lennie was 
not there. Up and down she wandered, then 
went out into the street. She was alarmed, 
fearing every danger. Had he been run over 
or kidnapped by the villainous-looking man she 
had seen beside him? Longing for her hus- 
band’s aid, she telephoned, only to learn that 
he had left the office for home. Giving a 
description of Lennie at the police station, she 
continued her search, going in often for news. 

But we must go back to poor, lost Lennie. 
As he ran, he saw in the distance a lady in a 
navy-blue suit. 

“That’s mother!”’ he said to himself. 
her dress, anyway.” 

She went into a shop: he followed—only 
to loose her. . Out again—on and on—every step 
taking him farther from his mother. Suddenly 
he knew that hé was lost. He was afraid; and 
who can wonder? It would frighten a grown- 
up to be lost in the great city, how much more 
a little boy who had never come alone. 


His 
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Again he caught sight of the lady in blue— 
only to discover that he had followed a stranger. 
He looked wildly at the hurrying crowds. 
They were thinking of getting hyme as fast as 
possible. They had no time to notice a lost 
child. But four rough, idle young loafers on 
a corner saw something funny in a little boy, 
timid and afraid. They pointed at him, then 
surrounded him. 

“Well, carrot-head!” the biggest boy said 
as he pulled off the child’s cap, “did you lost 
yourself?” 

“Here, pals, let’s warm our hands on this 
fiery red-head.”’ 

They pretended to warm their hands. See- 
ing the brave child’s lips quiver, though he 


_would not ery, they shoved him into a corner, 


punching his head with their dirty hands. 

“Come along now! We'll carry you off and 
get a reward.” 

Lennie was terrified. At that moment a 
run-away attracted the attention of the bad 
boys. Lennie, with the courage of despair, 
dashed from them into the middle of the street 
to the side of a big policeman. 
arm, he clung to him. 

“Please, I’m lost!”? he shouted above the 
noise. 

He would not be a baby and ery, but he 
blinked his gray eyes just a little bit. The 
wintry sun was bright at the moment, perhaps 
it made him wink. 

“Lost, are you, sonny? 
We'll find you.” 

Lennie felt better at once. Out of the clutches 
of the street Arabs, nothing else mattered; 
and the big man looked kind. It was ten 
minutes before he could leave his beat to take 
the child to the station. 

Poor Mrs. Millar hated to frighten her fam- 
ily, but telephoned to learn if the boy had 
found his way home. Bell tried to encourage 
her mother. “Lennie is so sensible, mammy: 
he will turn up all right.” 

Mr. Millar came up the hill that afternoon 
with his sunniest smile, ready to surprise his 
family. He was met by the bad news and 
hastened back to town. When Lennie’s police- 
man took him to the station, they soon found 
where his mother was and told her that her 
boy was safe. 

‘Keep him till I come,” she said. The kind 
man showed Lennie the cells where they put 
bad men, and then he gave him some hot 
coffee and cake. Soon the mother came to 
thank the good policeman and take her precious 
boy. Lennie felt as if an age had gone since 
last she kissed him. 

At the train they found Mr. Millar, and then— 
home at last! And what a joyful evening they 
had! How Lennie had to tell them everything 
over and over again! How he sat on father’s 
knee, leaning against him, feeling so safe and 


Wait a minute. 


jumped up to kiss the dear red head! 

They had ‘‘the party” after all. They ate 
the cake: they popped the corn over the log 
fire in the library. 

“Who do you think had the worst time, 
father?” asked Maurice, the eldest boy, “Lennie 
or you or mother? It was bad enough for us 
waiting here, too.” 

“Let each one say,” father answered. 

And every one, with one accord, 
“mother.” And every one was right. 

“T was awful frightened,” said Lennie. “But 
I knew where I was, and poor mother!:—she 
did not know, and that was worser.” 


said, 


Then every one laughed. The children began ] 


to play, to amuse Baby Bob. Father and 
mother looked on. 


“Mary,” said her husband, ‘‘T thought hard 
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times something to worry about this morning. 
’ To-night I say: ‘Our children are more precious 
than gold. If they are safe and well, we will 


_ keep up our courage and worry about nothing.’”’ 


And the pale, tired mother answered, ‘You 
\ are right.” 
) 


Learn to say “No,” and it will be of more use 
_ to you than to be able to read Latin. 
SPURGHON. 
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HONORING OUR HEROES. 


BY LUCRETIA MACY GARDNER, 


E hear this called a new age, and in fact 
it is one, when the roar of the can- 
non is giving place to the message 

of Peace, when we are rapidly outgrowing the 
old way of celebrating days made famous® 
on the pages of History. = 

On every side there is a plea to make the 
coming Fourth of July a day free from the 
senseless noise of pistols and crackers, from 
the reckless use of gunpowder that brings acci- 
dents at the close of the day, and makes this a 
time to be dreaded rather than held in patriotic 
remembrance. 

But this new way of recognizing our nation’s 
days need not, nay, it must not, mean any weak- 
ening in our loyalty to the great names that 
have become a part of our birthright as true 
Americans. Think what this Memorial Day 
stands for! The millions of noble lives who left 
home and all that was most dear to serve, if 
need be die, for their country, this same country 
that is at peace to-day! Shall we ever fail 
to be stirred by their story? 

Among the names that make February’s red- 
letter days are those of Washington and Lin- 
coln, names that we cannot mention without 
our hearts beating in gratitude. How have we 
best honored these two men? Possibly not by 
noisy demonstration, but by paying them the 
homage that noble lives always inspire within 
us. 
We think of those dark days of discourage- 
ment, not only at Valley Forge, but scattered 
throughout the life of our great commander, 
of the countless sacrifices that he made for the 
best development of his and our country; and 
do we not always find a lesson of courage as we 
review his story? 

And that other leader of men, our “honest 
Abe,” for whom every boy and girl in this land 
feels a thrill of patriotism while reading of his 
indomitable persistence from the early days 
of poverty until the last hour of his final sac- 
rifice for our cause. Is there the slightest danger 
that a loyal people will ever pass by with in- 
difference the birthdays of such men? 

What an undying influence they and count- 
less others whom we honor to-day have left 
to us! In the midst of their failures and suc- 
cesses they never dreamed that they were to be 
honored by a nation, and their example to serve 
as aninspiration to its young people. We can- 
not all gain fame by treading the same path of 
glory that they have trod, and yet there is op- 
portunity for heroism in our commonplace 
daily life, in the justice that we should pay to 
all, in the courtesy that bids us respect the 
rights and comforts of others,—in fact in all 
that helps to glorify this every-day life. 

As we gaze in loving reverence upon the 
Stars and Stripes, whether waving from the 
housetops or held in the hand of some gray- 
haired veteran, let us think of what our heroes 
have left to us as a nation, and to you and me 


as individuals, and, sustained by the power 
of their loyal self-surrender, strive to reach 
the standards which they set for us. As our 
eyes rest upon the Red, the White, and Blue, 
may we never be too indifferent to raise our 
hats and hands to salute it! 


Hats off! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums, 
A flash of color beneath the sky; 
Hats off! 
The flag is passing by! 


Blue and crimson and white it shines 

Over the steel-tipped, ordered lines; 
Hats off! 

The colors before us fly; 

But more than the flag is passing by. 


Sign of a nation, great and strong, 

To ward her people from foreign wrong, 

Pride and glory and honor, all 

Live in the colors to stand or fall; 
Hats off! 


I 
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BLUEBERRY’S MISHAP. 


BY MARY A. STILLMAN. 


OTHER ELFIN never liked to be away 
M long from her home in the hollow log, 
for she never knew what the little 

elves might do in her absence. 

She expected to find, when she came back, that 
the twins, Tumble and Thimble, had been play- 
ing leap-frog over the new toad-stool furniture 
and had tipped it all over, or that they had 
broken the acorn cups, or done some other 
damage. But this time Grandfather Longlegs 
was at home, and all the ants promised to run 
over now and then from their hill to help see 
to things, so she ventured to leave Nurse Katy 
in charge, and drove away in her horse-fly 
coach to visit a lady-bug friend of hers. 

Mother Elfin was a hard working little body 
who seldom had a vacation, but she felt that she 
had earned one this time. She had just taken 
the two new pairs of leather-leaf shoes off from 
the cobblestones where she had made them for 
the twins, had finished the poppy-petal jerkin 
for Blueberry, had trimmed a Turk’s cap for 
his sister Rosemary, and had promised the 
children, if they would be good, that she would 
bring each a present on her return. The moon- 
flower was just opening as she drove away, and 
everything in Elfinland was stirring. 

“Now, Master Blueberry,” said Nurse Katy, 
“do be careful of your new jerkin. Don’t you 
go to playing with Will-o’-the-Wisp, for you 
know he always gets you into trouble. Why 
don’t you stay and play with Rosemary?” 
So the two little elves started out together, but 
Rosemary saw a tiger-lily and was so frightened 
that she ran back to nurse. 

Just then merry, enticing Will-o’-the-Wisp 
came along, and challenged Blueberry to a 
race, so all warnings were forgotten. Will 
had such a sauey way of darting on ahead and 
then disappearing for an instant that Blueberry 
strained every nerve in an effort to overtake 
him and did not notice a pond that was just 
ahead. ‘Knee deep! knee deep!” cried all the 
little peepers. ‘Better go round, better go 
round!”’ advised a hundred bass voices. But 
they were too late to save Blueberry from a 
splash and a fall into the muddy pond, while, 
alas! a greenbrier caught into his new jerkin and 
gave it an ugly rent. 

Blueberry did not notice the tear and thought 
that he could repair/all the damage himself. 
He took off his jerkin, doublet, and hose, and 
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washed them carefully in the cleanest part of 
the pond, spread them on a lily pad to dry, and 
then went for a swim with the little Pollywogs. 
He did not feel afraid of the Bullfrogs now, as 
he had taken off his red jerkin, so he had a 
fine time swimming and diving. 

Once, when near the bottom of the pond, he 
saw something shining. He brought it to the 
surface and found that it was a golden scale 
dropped by some goldfish. ‘‘I will save that,”’ 
said Blueberry, and he put it in the pocket of 
his jerkin, which was now quite dry. 

He dressed himself quickly and started for 
home, hoping that nurse would not notice any- 
thing wrong with his clothes; but the ugly 
rent could not long escape her bright eyes. 
‘““Ah ha! Master Blueberry, you have been off 
with that mischievous Will-o’-the-Wisp again! 
Didn’t I tell you to keep away from him?”’ 

“Katy did, Katy did!’’ came a voice from the 
tree-tops, so Blueberry could not very well 
deny it. ‘What shall I do with him for getting 
you into so much mischief?’’ continued nurse. 

“Whip poor Will!” suggested some one from 
a rock near by. 

“T believe they both need a whipping,” said 
Nurse Katy; “but, if Blueberry can get his jerkin 
mended without bothering me, I will let him off 
this time.” 

“Try thistle silk,’ suggested Rosemary, 
but Blueberry could not find a piece long enough. 
“Old Mrs. Spider is a great spinner, perhaps 
you can get some silk from her,” said Hop 
Toad, who felt sorry for the little elf and hated 
to see him punished. 

Mrs. Spider was at home, and, when she saw 
his plight, she let Blueberry have a long piece 
of waste silk. ‘‘Who is going to mend it for 
you?” she asked. 

“T thought of Mr. Darning Needle.” 

“Oh, you ought not to let a Darning Needle 
touch such fine work as that. Get the smallest 
pine needle you can find and ask the Tailor- 
bird to do your mending.” 

“What will you pay me for the job?” asked 
the Tailor-bird. “TIT am so busy with my own 
sewing that I cannot do your work for nothing.” 

“Oh, I shall pay in gold,’”’ answered Blue- 
berry, taking the golden scale out of his pocket. 

“All right!” said the Tailor-bird, and the 
jerkin was soon so neatly mended that even 
Katy could not find the place which was torn. 

When Mother Elfin came home, she brought a 
present for each one of the little elves. There 
were flags and trumpet flowers for the twins, 
a dainty pair of ladies’ slippers for Rosemary, 
an arrowhead for Blueberry (who was making 
a collection), and enough marsh-mallows and 
candy tuft for the whole family. 

“Have they been good, nurse?”’ she asked. 

“Oh, yes, as good as might have been ex- 
pected,’ Katy answered, and Blueberry won- 
dered what she meant. 


MONG all the accomplishments of youth 

there is none preferable to a decent 

and agreeable behavior among men, a 

modest freedom of speech, a graceful deport- 

ment, a cheerful gravity and good humor, with 

a mind ‘appearing ever serene under the ruffling 
accidents of human life. 

Dr. Watts. 


HEN the eminent English physician, 
Sir Andrew Clark, was asked for a 
prescription to maintain health, he 
gave this excellent#and practical advice, which 
is of universal application: “Live an active and . 
occupied life.” 
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THE ROBIN’S EGG. 


Wuat was ever so dainty of hue? 
Who can tell, is it green, is it blue? 
Look, little girl, 
At this beautiful pearl = + 
Hid in the nest of the robin! 


Nay, little girl! Nay, nay; don’t touch! 
Wait for a week, a week’s not much— 
Then come here and see 
What there will be 
Hid in the nest of the robin. 


What shall you see? A wonderful sight! 
Then, little girl, step light, step light! 
That no sound be heard 
By the baby bird 
Hid in the nest of the robin. 
Kindergarten Review. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE CALIFORNIA MISSIONS. 


BY HELEN PREBLE ALDRICH, 


PARTE: 
SO". TA CLARA was founded in the follow- 


ing year after San Juan Capistrano, in 

1777, seven years before the death of 
Junipero Serra. This mission is in the Santa 
Clara County three miles from the county seat. 
The two places, Santa Clara and San José, 
were connected. by an old boulevard made by 
the padres, and lined on each side by a triple 
row of trees. These were planted in the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century, equally dis- 
tant from each other on opposite sides of the 
roadway.. Within the last five years one row 
of these trees has been cut down to make way 
for an electrie railway. Those still standing 
are of great height, shading the entire way. 
This highway is one hundred feet wide, and in 
the days of the padres was kept as clean as 
possible and used as a promenade. It is called 
“The Alameda,” or pleasant way. 

The location of the Mission of Santa Clara 
affords another example of the good judgment 
and taste of the old padres in the selection of 
sites for their mission homes. There is no more 
enchanting valley on earth than this one in 
the Santa Clara County. This mission thrived 
from the first until the spring of 1779, when 
excessive rains and floods caused by the melting 
of the heavy snows in the mountains destroyed 
the buildings and caused much loss. 

Santa Clara had an unusually bitter experi- 
ence with the Indians, as those with which the 
padres had dealings were mostly mountain-bred 
Indians, whose natures were warlike and cruel. 

Within sight of the old Mission ruins is a 
Catholic college with extensive grounds and 
magnificent buildings. Within its boundaries 
are many acres adorned with statuary and 
planted with trees shading pleasant walks, and 
flowers bloom everywhere. This picture of 
beauty, power, and progress represents the 
church of our times: the old ruins near by 
represent the church of a century ago. 

Serra wished to form a chain of Missions 
from Mexico northward, and San Buena Ventura 
was so situated as to form a link in this chain of 
Missions. San Buena Ventura was dedicated 
in 1783 with much ceremony, and in 1802 had 
greater and finer herds, fields of grain, gardens, 
and orchards than any other. This Mission 
has suffered much loss from fire and earth- 
quake, but is now in a state of preservation. 
The modern decoration, however, has almost 
completely changed the character of the struct- 
ure. Services are held here regularly. 

Serra had several disappointments regarding 
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SANTA CLARA MISSION. 
(See Article.) 


the founding of the Mission of Santa Barbara, 
but it was finally founded in 1786. In 1885 
it was annexed to the Order of the United States. 

Among other missions one must not neglect 
to mention: 

La Purisima Concepcion situated on the 
Santa Inez River, designed as one of the chan- 
nel series and located about fifty miles from 
Santa Barbara. 

Santa Cruz, situated on the Bay of Mon- 
terey, now in obscurity. 

La Soledad, situated midway between the 
Missions of San Antonio de Padua and Santa 
Clara, of which little remains but ruins. 

The Mission of San José is situated a few 
miles from the city of that name, fifty miles 
from San Francisco. This Mission was origi- 
nally a small wooden building roofed with mats 
made by Indians of the strands of woven grasses 
stitched together. About the year 1800 a new 
building was constructed. 

Other Missions of minor value are San Juan, 
San Miguel, and San Fernando. 

San Luis Rey de Francia was founded June 
13, 1798, and was the richest and grandest of 
the old Missions. It was located in a most 


picturesque section, upon a site not far from the, 


ocean. In the day of its glory and wealth it 
was the pride of all the Missions and was known 
as the ‘“Kingly Mission.’ : 

The process of the restoration of this Mis- 
sion began in 1892. ‘In 1894 the Mission was 
again dedicated. The old Moorish dome over 
the chancel in the church has been restored, and 
other buildings which would serve the new 
purpose of the Mission, all resembling as nearly 
as possible the original designs, have been added. 

This is but a brief sketch of a movement 
which has influenced, and will continue to in- 
fluence, the ages. The energy, earnestness, 
unselfish purpose, wonderful executive ability, 
and indomitable will dedicated to it, makes the 
history of the work of the padres among the 
Indians of California a fascinating tale. 


Chance is the providence of adventurers. 
Naroteon I, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ONLY A PENNY. 


BY FLORA B. PUGSLEY. 


AM only a poor little penny; but, children, 

I did you ever stop and think what travel- 

ers pennies are? Have you not wondered 

sometimes how such tiny, round little mites 

as we are keep safe and sound ten, twenty, 
thirty, yes, even forty years or more? 

You know when people let us fall from their 
counters or slip through their fingers, we al- 
ways take a little roll and make a circle or two 
before we begin to settle down, first on one side 
and then on the other, and then lie very still, 
indeed, we are so helpless when lying flat on 
our backs or faces. Of course we like to roll 


‘into some cosey place, as we are used to being 


in the folds of a pocketbook or way down in 
the dark corner of a coat or vest pocket; maybe 
crowded in some boy’s pocket, with a great 
many other things; perhaps with a piece of 
gum sticking fast to us, as if it would never get 
away. j 

Then again we lie for hours or longer in the 
money drawer of some merchant, where it is 
very dark, except when we take a slide for a 
minute into the light, only to slide as quickly 
back again. 

So you see we are very apt to get out of sight 
when any one drops us, we are so used to being 
hidden away; and people will search for us 
and often stoop very low, sometimes getting 
down on their hands and knees to find us, 
which they are very sure to do, for we are not 
like pins, that cannot even roll or spin, and yet 
many, many thousands are lost, and some 
people do not pick them up when they see them 
shining at their feet. 

I became a penny thirty years ago, and, 
because. I was new and bright, was given to a 
dear little girl whose papa knew how fond she 


was of bright and pretty things. For many - 


months I lay, with several other pennies, in a 
little house built on purpose for such as we are. 
The house was very dark, with only a narrow 
slit for a window, and what happened during 
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J those long months was terrible indeed! What 
— do you think it was? 3 

» Perhaps you would call it an earthquake or 
_ eyclone. Whatever it was, we would be lying 


very quietly, when all at once the house we were - 


‘in would shake so dreadfully that we could not 

‘tell what happened before we would go crash- 

- ing against each other and the sides and roof 
of the house, and then suddenly all would be 
quiet again. 

One day those dreadful times came at last 
to an end, after one of the worst shakings we 
had ever suffered. One by one we were freed 
from our prison, as the little girl wanted to use 
us to buy another kind of a rattle-box than 
the one we had been helping to make. We were 
tossed into a merchant’s drawer, where we lay 
quite snugly for one whole day. 

For many years | traveled from merchant 
to customer, leading a very busy and useful 
life; and of course I was happy, for they say 
even children are happy when they are busy 
and helping some one else. 

Once I was thrown into an ash-barrel, having 
been lost by a little boy while spinning me by 
an open fireplace. I was afraid I could never 
be of use again, but was happily found by a little 
girl whose bright eyes spied me after a rain 
had washed the dust and ashes off my face. 

They call me ‘only a penny,” but little by 
little I have been the means of buying many 
useful and pretty things. 

And now, little children, remember, though 
you are small, you can, day by day, do kind 
deeds by helping mother or running on errands 
for father, or even playing with baby for a while, 
making him laugh and jump with delight. 
Then you, too, will be happy, because a useful 
life is always a happy one. 


SUNBEAMS. 


Merry little sunbeams, 
Flitting here and there; 
Joyous little sunbeams, 
Dancing everywhere. 
Come they with the morning light, 
And chase away the gloomy night. 


Kind words are like sunbeams, 
That sparkle as they fall; 
And loving smiles are sunbeams, 
A light of joy to all. 
In sorrow’s eye they dry the tear, 
And bring the fainting heart good cheer. 
Selected. 
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WHEN THE CIRCUS WENT TO THE 
BOY. 


BY MARY MURKLAND HALEY. 


O, I have not written it backwards: I 

mean just that. Thousands and thou- 

sands of boys have been to the circus, 

but once—just once—the circus went to the 
boy. 

It happened because the: boy was a friend 
of a man who liked to be called the greatest 
show-man on earth. 

You could tell off for me as fast as you could 
talk, if I should ask you for it, a long list of 
benefactors of mankind. I think it would be 
right to call Phineas T. Barnum a benefactor 
of boykind, for before him there was nothing 
like the circus as we know it to-day. 

There were circuses, of a sort, two thousand 
years or so ago: your big brother or sister in the 
high school can tell you about that. They 


SPIRIT OF MUSIC—Grovanni BELLINI. 


were quite different from our circuses, and some 
of the things that happened in them are very 
sad to hear about. 

And there were entertainments called circuses 
in later times. If you can find an illustrated copy 
of “The Newcomes” on the bookshelf at your 
house, you will see in it a pleasant, old-fashioned 
picture showing how good old Colonel Newcome 
took his little nieces and nephews and their 
friends to the place in London known as Astley’s 
circus. Mr. Barnum was acquainted with this 
Astley, and they did some show business to- 
gether at one time. 

But the joyous traveling circus of to-day, 
with its great number of interesting animals, 
is almost wholly the working out of Mr. Bar- 
num’s ideas. By the way, he would have been 
just one hundred years old if he could have 
lived till July 5 of this year. Wasn’t it a pity 
he did not have his birthday one day earlier? 
Think what birthday parties any one might 
have when the birthday and Fourth of July and 
the circus all belonged together! 

Mr. Barnum was a kind-hearted man, and 
loyal to his friends. Even when his friend was 


only a little crippled boy, he did not forget to 
call on him when he came with his circus to the 
Mid-Western city where the boy lived. 

Now you guess how it was. The boy, who 
could not go out, was wishing he could see the 
circus; wished it, no doubt, with tears in his 
eyes which must have troubled Mr. Barnum’s 
warm heart. 

So, then, it was like having a magic wish 
come true. They carried the boy to the win- 
dow; and there in his yard were the elephants, 
bowing and seesawing and sitting up, with their 
great paws waving in the air, and monkeys 
and the other trained animals, and so it should 
be the real circus without mistake. 

I think it would seem a great deal like a night- 
mare to me if I looked out of the window and 
saw my yard full of elephants; but I am sure 
my boys would enjoy it, as Mr. Barnum’s 
little friend did. 

I never heard whether he ever got well enough 
to go to the circus like other boys; but, even if 
he did not, he had a wonderful thing to re- 
member,—he was the one boy in the world who 
had sat still and let the circus come to him. 
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SCATTER THE SEEDS OF THE BEAU- 
TIFUL. 


ScarrErR the seeds of the beautiful, 
By the wayside let them fall, 

That the rose may spring by the cottage gate, 
And the vine on the garden wall; 

Cover the rough and the rude of earth 
With a veil of leaves and flowers, 

And mark with the opening bud and cups 
The march of summer hours! 


Scatter the seeds of the beautiful 
In the holy shrine of home; 
Let the pure and the fair and the graceful-there 
In the loveliest lustre come. 
Leave not a trace of deformity 
In the temple of the heart, 
But gather about its hearth the germs 
Of nature and of art! 


Scatter the seeds of the beautiful 
In the temple of our God— 
The God who starred the uplifted sky, 
And flowered the trampled sod! 
When he built a temple for himself 
And a home for his priestly race, 
He reared each arm in symmetry, 
And covered each line in grace. 


Scattered Seeds. 
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BIG JIM’S HERO, 
(A Story for Boys.) 


BY JAC LOWELL. 


Part II. 


ICK was also wondering what was up, as 
he ran homeward as fast as his legs 
would carry him. 

“Perhaps father is sick or hurt,”’ perhaps this 
and perhaps that. All sorts of disagreeable 
‘perhaps thoughts,’”’ tortured him, and he was 
very glad when he saw his mother standing at 
the gate. She was not crying, so he hoped for 
the best. 

“Good for you; Dick!” she said, hurrying 
him up the path. ‘TI knew you’d hurry!” 

“But what’s the trouble? I— Gracious, I 
smell soot! Is that it? Is the house on fire?” 

He dashed ahead. 

“Tt’s the back chimney,” said his mother. 
“‘Tt’s a fire near the base, but it doesn’t roar 
much, so I thought we could tend to it alone. 
I didn’t want to ring in an alarm and eall your 
father from work, for fear it would over-fright 
him, and, since there wasn’t a neighbor handy, 
I thought I must send for you.” 

“Sure. But, hark, mother,’ as he bent 
down, ear to the wall, ‘it’s roaring more than 
you thought!” 

“Ts it? Are you afraid?” 

““No,—but’’— He listened again. 

“Had I better send for help?”’ 

“T don’t think there’s time, ma! Look out!” 

He threw aside a table, and began to tear 
the paper from the chimney wall. Some of the 
paper scorched even as he tore. 

“Keep out of the way!” 
going to burst out!” 

Mrs. Lawton screamed and pressed her hands 
to her eyes. 

Up went the window, and out leaped Dick. 
Rushing to the hydrant used for sprinkling the 
side lawn, he attached the hose and turned on 
the water. A minute later Mrs. Lawton saw 
him climbing into the window, hose in hand. 

The room,was filling with smoke, and tiny 


? 


he cried. “It’s 


flames were leaping out through the cracks in 
the fire board. 

“Go out, mother! Hurry up!’ commanded 
Dick, shooting the stream against the red-hot 
wall, 

Mrs. Lawton stepped into the next room. 
She was half stifled and nearly overcome with 
fright. She watched Dick with staring eyes. 
She could seareely believe that he could be so 
capable and _ self-possessed. Several times he 
was forced to creep to the window for a breath 
of air, and once or twice it looked as if the flames 
were going to conquer, in spite of his valiant 
work. But he did not flinch, and at last the 
most rebellious flame sizzled out and the smoke 
began to thin away. 

“Well, well, me boy, but you’re a dandy!” 
said a cheery voice, and there on the threshold 
stood Big Jim. 

“Why, hello!” said Dick. 
a job?” 

“The job seems ter be all completed, an’ 
without none of my assistance, though I piked 
it up here as fast as me bulk would let me! 
Shake hands, me boy!” 

Dick eagerly placed his hand in Jim’s great 
“paw.” 

“Then we won, did we?” said Dick. 

“The game? Oh, I ain’t shakin’ fer that! 
I come away afore ’twas finished. I’m shakin’ 
because you’ve won,—an’ because I’m proud of 
yer! Mrs. Lawton, don’t yer think we’ve a 
right ter be proud of him?” 

Mrs. Lawton’s answer was a smile for Big 
Jim and a hearty hug for Dick. She was too 
happy to talk. 

“But what was the score when you left?” 
questioned Dick, still intent on the game. 

“Hanged if I remember! But hark! 
boys are comin’ now. Hear ’em?”’ 

“Yes, and that’s the Green Street yell. They 
must have won! What horrid luck!” 

A cloud of disappointment spread across 
Dick’s soot-stained. face. 

“Come on an’ see!” said Big Jim; and, fol- 
lowed by Dick, he went out to the front piazza. 

Yes, the Green Street. boys had won. They 
were giving their yell and shouting the score, 
“Seven to six!’? Behind them walked the Gram- 
mar boys, dragging their bats in acknowledg- 
ment of defeat. 

At sight of Dick, the winners set up a louder 


- How’s this for 


The 


yell, and some one shouted: ‘Look, look! 
There’s the quitter!” 
At that Big Jim gave an angry grunt. His 


“9ood” arm went out like a great hook, and 
before Dick realized it he was rushing down the 
walk on Jim’s broad shoulder. 

The shouting suddenly stopped. What was 
Big Jim doing with Dick? Each boy stood with 
open mouth and bulging eyes. 

“Me lads,” said Big Jim, ‘“‘I want yez ter 
listen ter me a jiffy. This here lad is Dick 
Lawton. You know him fer a clean sport an’ 
a square dealer! You know he can play ball 
with the best of yea, but to-day some of yez 
called him a guises! ’cause he did his duty. 
Now, listen! Don’t be mutterin’! He went 
home ’eause his mother sent for him. She 
said she needed him, an’, when he got here, he 
found it out. The chimney was afire, an’ part 
of the woodwork! It had been pretty hard fer 
Dick ter come home,—but. ’twould a been harder 
if he hadn’t! He knew that, an’ he got busy,— 
an’, boys, he saved the house! Now, wait! 
Don’t be in a hurry; you cen see the proof by an’ 


by. But yez take me word, don’t yer? Yez" 


believe me, don’t yer?” 
“?*Course we do!” “Sure, 
the quick replies. 
“An’ yer cen see that Dick ain’t no ‘quitter,’ 
can’t yer?”’ 


we do!” came 


. 


“Course we can!” “Sure we can!” 

“Well, then, here he is,—up high, where he 
belongs! Now give him a cheer, give him a 
shout,—an’ a good one!” 

The shout which followed was an unanimous 
one, and a “good one,” indeed. It brought 
Mrs. Lawton to the window, it brought tears to 
Big Jim’s eyes, and a happy flush to Dick’s 
soiled cheeks. For it rang like this: 

“He’s all right! He’s all right! 

“Who’s all right? Dick’s all right!” 


The End. 
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MY DOG ACQUAINTANCE. 


BY ALICE F, GOODWIN. 


E have no canine pets of our own, but 
several of our neighbors have, and 
with some I am well acquainted. 

There is one pair which I do not know, for they 
are kept closely by their owners. 


They so aristocratic be. 

They must not roam abroad, you see. 
They’ve taken prizes 

Of various sizes, 

For they are dogs of pedigree. 


Aside from them, the dogs and I are great 
friends; but three I know best of all. I put 
Duke first of the trio because he is oldest and 
smallest. Now, perhaps, a duke should be 
dignified, but he is not. A little brown spaniel, 
with much white in his coat, with curly hair and 
drooping ears, he delights in barking furiously 
at every team that passes. It is all play, and, 
when he turns home at the end of the frolic, the 
complacent wag of his tail says plainly: “There, 
I’ve sent him out of the neighborhood. Who 
comes next?” Duke likes grown-up . people 
and horses, but does not care for children, and 
seldom plays with them. 

Next comes Betty. She likes everybody who 
notices her. A collie, with brown coat of two 
shades, and bright, intelligent eyes, she is a 
playmate with all the little folk, and she likes 
to run after sticks and stones when the children 
throw them for her, and which she brings back 
in her mouth; then she barks until they are 
again thrown. 

She is always busy looking up her friends. 
When I sit on the porch on a summer evening, 
Betty comes up to say, ‘‘Good evening,” and 
drops down at my side for a time, but soon rises, 
puts her head on my knee for a farewell caress, 
and says: “I really must be going. I can jhear 
the children round the corner. Good-bye.” 

-Betty is very devotional. A church near by 
sounds the Angelus, and Betty always adds her 
voice to the bell with a long-drawn howl which 
she fancies is very musical. 


ee ee ee 


Rex is a hound, white, with liver-colored spots. ° 


He has been trained to be quiet and stay on his 
own premises. When other dogs quarrel, he 
always leaves the group and runs home. He 
chases all the cats in the neighborhood, but 
never harms them. He dearly loves to ride, 
and will spring into his neighbor’s carriage 
when he sees it brought to the door. If al- 
lowed to go, he sits up in front, looking over 
the dash and wagging his tail in delight. Some- 
times he has been turned out, so now he leaps 
into the back of the buggy and keeps out of 
sight until the occupants are well on their way, 
when he crawls to the front, and, with a glance 
of satisfaction into their faces, assumes his 
favorite position. 

One other of his tricks I must tell you. He 
sleeps at night on a couch in the sitting-room: 
when his mistress spreads a blanket for him, 


~ 
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y he stands looking on, but will not take his place 
until a pillow is brought. 
_ you, that is all I want,” and springs upon the 


Then he says, ‘‘Thank 


‘eouch, lies down at full length on the blanket, 
places his head on the pillow, and is soon fast 
asleep. He never curls up in a ring like other 


_ \dogs, but sometimes in the morning his pillow 


is found tucked in at his back. He evidently 


_ knows how to make himself comfortable. 


I must not forget Mollie. She was, but is 
not, having succumbed to old age a while ago. 
She was a lovely brown and white collie, faithful 
and intelligent. Every night she would race 
down to the street to meet her master on his 
return from work. ‘I’ve kept the house and 
my mistress safe during the day,” shé would 
say, “but I’m so glad to see you come home. 
Please let me carry your paper.” Then the 
paper or package or umbrella would be given 
to her, and how proud she was to carry it home 
in her mouth! But Mollie is gone, and her 
place is taken by one that looks much like her, 
but is yet too young to feel much at home in the 
neighborhood. 
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THE LITTLE OLD LADY. 


BY MARGARET ERSKINE, 


HIS is a true story, for my mother told 
it to me when I was a little girl, and 
she knew the little old lady and her 

cat very well. 

This little old lady of our story lived in a 
small country village, and she was so old that 
she never went beyond her garden, except on 
Sundays. On that day, rain or shine, every 
morning she would put on her black bonnet 
that had grown rusty with age, fold her gray 
plaid shawl across her shoulders, and, taking 
the arm of her old servant (who was quite 
as old as she was), would trot across to the 
church, that fortunately was right opposite 
her gate. 

One bitterly cold morning, as the little old 
lady was leaving church, she saw, huddled up 
in the corner of the porch, a poor little kitten, 
nearly frozen and half staryed. The old lady 
stooped down,—a very painful: act with her, 
because her knees had grown stiff with age,— 
picked up the little kitten, and, wrapping a cor- 
ner of her shawl around it, carried it across to 
her home. 

She made a bed out of a basket and an old 
piece of blanket. Into this she put the kitten, 
and placed the basket far enough from the 
kitchen stove so that it would get the warmth 
without getting too hot. Then, as the old 
,servant had heated some milk, the little old 
lady fed it to the kitten a few drops at a time, 
for the poor little thing could scarcely swallow. 

In a day or two the kitten had quite recov- 
ered, and a very bright, playful kitten it was. 
It loved the old lady, so that it would follow 
her about like a dog; and every Sunday, when 
the old lady and her servant went to church, 
the kitten would follow and sit in the porch till 
she came out. 

But there came a morning when the little 
old lady did not get out of bed, and puss didn’t 
know what to make of it. She jumped up on 
the bed, rubbed herself against the little old 
lady, and, jumping down, ran to the door, 
mewing, then would run back to the bed and 
claw at the bed-clothes as if to say, ‘‘Do get 
up and come out.” 

But the little old lady only smiled feebly 
and said: “‘Poor puss, poor puss!’’ So at last 
puss gave up the attempt to make his mis- 
tress get up, and curled up on the bed just 


where she could put out her hand and stroke him 
from time to time; and no amount of coaxing 
or scoldings would make him move. When 
milk was brought to him, he would lap it up 
quickly with one paw on his mistress’s arm, 
as if to say, “Please hold me so that they_can’t 
take me away while I am not looking.” 

One morning he rubbed and rubbed himself 
against his mistress, mewing piteously, but no 
hand was put out to stroke his soft fur, and no 
voice said, ‘‘Poor puss.’’ It seemed that the 
little old lady was too tired to even open her 
eyes. 

The next thing that puss saw was his mis- 
tress being put into a white satin, flower-lined 
bed, and then she was carried down the stairs 
and across to the church. Puss thought it 
must be Sunday, so he followed, and sat down 
in the porch as usual for his mistress to come 
out; but the little old lady never came out 
that way again. Poor Puss, he didn’t know that 
she had been carried ot of a side door and away 
to the little green churchyard on the hill, while 
puss waited for her at the front door, and no 
one could induce him to move. At first they 
tried to coax him away, then they tried driv- 
ing him away, but puss only ran up a tree near 
by and spat at them, and, as soon as the coast 
was clear, back he would come, so finally they 
gave up the attempt. For they thought that, 
when the winter came again, the cold would 
drive him to seek refuge. So every morning 
and evening the rector’s little daughter would 
bring a big bewl of bread and milk, which she 
would put on the steps; and puss would eat 
it, with one eye on the alert, and both ears 
cocked, to fly at the slightest sound. 

For four long months puss kept his vigil, 
and then one morning, after the first fall of 
snow, when the rector’s little daughter came 
with the bread and milk, she found puss lying 
on the steps in front of the church, cold and 
stiff. 

So they buried puss at the foot of the steps 
where he had kept his faithful watch. 
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THE CALL OF SPRING. 


Comer away to the fields, away, away! 
Where each bud from its sheath is breaking, 
And the young leaves brighten on every spray, 
And the blue-eyed flowers are waking. 


The paths are open, the streams run wild, 
And the bird’s swift wings are gleaming. 

Ah! the heart of the world is the heart of a child 
When spring through the land comes dreaming. 


Leave the town behind, with its toilsome maze, 
The wheels of its traffic grinding— 

Let us go by the old, bright, lonely ways 
That were always sweet in the finding. 


The ways that lead by the quiet farms 
And between the bramble hedges, 
Where the vines are flinging their spreading arms 
Down to the roads’ white edges. 
The Myrtle. 
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BELL’S PLAY—HOUSE. 


BY FLORENCE D. CONDICT. 


HE spreading branches of a broad oak 
formed the roof of this wonderful house, 
and down from the limbs came acorns 

tapping, tapping. Who ever heard of the roof 
of a house dropping acorns? But this is just 
what made the place enchanting. You see, 
this play-house was nothing but the tin roof 


of the kitchen extension, which Bell reached 
by climbing out of the window of her own little 
bedroom. She chalked off the tin roof into a 
hall and library and dining-room and kitchen, 
and such fun as shé had trying not to step on 
these marks which were meant to be tall, solid 
walls, and remembering to enter a room through 
its doorway. 

She must be most careful not to go too near 
the edge of the roof, for my! it was a long way to 
the ground and would hurt if she fell. 

Her little chairs and tables she carried out of 
her bedroom onto the tin roof, and here, sewing 
like a thrifty housewife in her sitting-room, she 
received Mrs. Jones, who was Ethel, her play- 
mate, and who came every day to drink a cup 
of tea with her. 

The cups were very tiny, for they were doll’s 
dishes, and the beverage was healthy enough, 
being only good spring water. So the two 
ladies sat and sewed and chatted, and Mrs. 
Jones admired Mrs. Smith’s pictures on the 
wall and Mrs. Smith’s flowered carpet, and then 
both children laughed, for the only pictures were 
the flapping oak leaves, and the rug a coat of 
dried peeling red paint. But it was such, such 
fun! E 

Once they introduced Duncan, the tom-cat, 
to the wonderful precinct, but he did not appre- 
ciate it. He scratched at the window to get 
back into the house, and, when he found that 
this was in vain, he walked round and round the 
edge of the roof, trying to find a way off. When 
Mrs. Smith kindly offered him refreshments, he 
was insulted at the imitation and the tiny saucer, 
and finally began to howl mightily at the in- 
dignities heaped upon him. 

Gray squirrels lived in the oak tree near them, 
and they frisked and whisked over their heads 
in the branches, cocking their little heads at the 
queer sight of two little children, living on a 
tin roof, and throwing down at them acorns 
that were not good to eat. 

“Helloa, papa,” called Bell, as her father 
drove up the driveway one Saturday afternoon. 

“What are you doing up there?”’ 

“Playing house. Won’t you come and visit 
us?” 

And he came. Wasn’t it lovely of him! 
And he was very careful about not stepping on 
the chalk walls and about entering a room through 
its doorway. 

They gave him tea and cake, and afterward 
he returned their hospitality by taking both 
children to drive. 

That night it rained. Bell heard the gentle 
drops on the roof outside her window, and, at 
the first ray of dawn, she looked to see if the 
chalk walls were left. They were all gone! 
Father joked about it, and said he guessed Bell 
had better build better, so that a summer shower 
would not demolish her dwelling; that, if he built 
such houses, no one would insure them. And 
Bell wanted to know what “insure” meant. 
“Why, you get some one to pay you money if 
your house burns down,”’ he laughed. 

It was easy to mark the house over again, 
and then the rain had washed it all clean. That 
was the advantage of not having a real roof, - 
the clouds did the scrubbing. She thought it 
would be charming to construct real houses that 
way, for wouldn’t it feel nice to have the rain 
come pattering down on one’s face at night? 
Sweeping was so easy. There was no need of a 
dust-pan, for Bell could just flirt the twigs and 
acorns right off over the edge of the house. 
This she did, and by noon her house was re- 
built and ready for company. 


Biography is the most universally pleasant, wni- 
versally profitable, of all reading. CARLYLE. 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Paehie because there is only one reference 
in our columns, this number, to Memorial Day, 
the Editor feels moved to say something him- 
self on that subject. 

Young people North and South ought to get 
the real meaning of the Day. It does not stand 
for bitter feeling or harsh talk. The Civil 
War is long over, and many things should be 
forgotten. Remember Grant’s saying, ‘Let 
us have peace.” Remember Lincoln’s words, 
‘‘Charity to all and malice toward none.” 

The Day does stand for a noble patriotism 
and a lofty loyalty. Many in one, is our na- 
tional motto. Even so we are of many minds, 
many faiths, many parties, many occupations, 
many nationalities, but we are one in our 
purpose. That purpose is to build a Republic 
and to establish a government of the people, 
by the people, for the people. In that Repub- 
le we wish to see freedom, justice, and brother- 
hood feei at home. 

tt was by battlefields and great sacrifices 
many that we have come to where we are. Let 
us hope such a cost is no more needed. ‘‘Peace 
hath her victories no less renowned than war.’ 
The:young people do well to honor the brave, 
to decorate the graves of the heroic dead, to 
sing the praise of the past. But that is not 
enough. . Let them take the spirit of the past, 
so unselfish and noble, and put it into the pres- 
ent, thus making good citizens and adding fresh 
glory to flag, laws, and country. That is the 
highest observance of Memorial Day. 
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SOME QUEER CALLERS. 
BY KATE HUDSON. 


‘J AM reminded of some of the callers I have 
uf had,—not usually by way of decorously 

ringing the front door bell, but friendly 
callers, nevertheless, though only little brothers 
of fur and feathers. Perhaps the animal- 
loving Humane Club boys and girls would like 
to hear about them. 

The first caller was a very young (though 
full-grown) red fox which we found one mid- 
September morning sedately seated in our city 
back yard absorbedly looking up at the back 
windows, all sparkling in the early morning 
sunlight, of our three-story brick house. 

He had been brought home, so we soon found 
out, from the mountains by the four lads in the 
house next to ours, had been tied by a stout 
length of rope to their veranda railing, had 
gnawed himself loose, and had burrowed under 
the fence—into our yard. Naturally we were 
quite as much interested as surprised to see 
Mr. Reynard. By moving most slowly and cau- 
tiously,—it took over an hour to establish these 
confidential relations,—we succeeded in getting 
close to him. We fed him on bread, which he 
took from our hand; he allowed us to stroke 
his thick, soft, beautiful ruddy fur; and at 
last he snuggled up to me, curled himself up on 
my skirts as I sat on the grass, and, laying his 
black-nosed, pointed-eared head in my lap, 
went calmly to sleep. 

And, when presently the four lads from next 
door, when we had notified meanwhile, came 
ina body to lead back their pet, we reluctantly 
said good-bye to our red-fox caller. 

We never found out where our next visitor 
came from, but there he was one Monday morn- 
ing, a fine, sturdy gray squirrel, whisking ener- 
getically about the back yard, round and round 
‘the grass plot, and up and down the four tall 
clothes-poles, which he evidently mistook for 
some queer sort of tree. 


We cautiously opened the laundry window, 
and upon its sill we set a plate of nuts, to which 
he helped himself liberally, waving his thick 
and plumy tail over his back as he sat gravely up- 
right, holding each nut in his front paws as he 
gnawed and nibbled it. The ones he could not 
eat he stowed away in his side pockets and 
carried to the lower right-hand clothes-pole, 
at the foot of which he dug a hole and buried 
them. He laboriously repeated the entire proc- 
ess till all the nuts were disposed of, always 
neatly patting the soil above his small cache 
level and beautifully smooth. When the last 
hickory was safe under ground, the little creat- 
ure sprucely washed his face and ears, and then 
climbed the pole, where he sat calmly resting 
from his labors. | 

Meanwhile, Hannah, our maid, had come into 
the yard with a basketful of wet wash and was 
moving up the left side and across and down 
the right side of the grass plot, always busily 
hanging up napkins and handkerchiefs. Nearer 
and nearer to Master Squirrel she came, who 
fixed her with a glittering black eye until, 
stopping directly beneath him, she planted one 
ponderous and ample foot upon his buried 
treasure, when with a chattering squeal of 
rage he hurled himself, a furry bunch of burn- 
ing indignation, upon the scared and loudly 
shrieking girl, slid from her shoulder to the 
ground, scurried across the yard, and over the 
fence, and ne’er was heard of more. 

But the oddest of our three callers dropped 
in on us literally, and in every sense of the word, 
one Sunday evening early in October while we 
were all sitting round the tea-table. 

We were then living on the ground floor of 
a tall, five-story apartment house,—a _ well- 
appointed flat with handsomely tiled and brass 
andironed fireplaces in drawing and dining- 
rooms. And it was in this very ‘dining-room 
chimney place that our small boy, Al, heard a 
queer thuddy noise which drew his attention 
from his plate to the mantelpiece. 

And what do you suppose he saw all huddled 
up in a corner of the fireplace, lying perfectly 
still, with its bright black, red-rimmed eyes’ un- 
blinkingly fixed upon the glare of the lights and 
upon the people round the table? A beautiful 
red-billed, pink-footed, softly blue-and-gray 
pigeon! Al] picked it up and laid it in my lap, 
and we all stroked its smooth feathers. It was a 
bit dusty from its long slide through the tall 
chimney, down five floors and past four fire- 
places, and some of its lower wing-feathers were 
a bit roughened; but it seemed unhurt, though 
dazed and stupid, perfectly motionless but for 
its head and its brilliant eyes. 

We made it a soft bed of excelsior in the chim- 
ney corner, set food and water within reach, and, 
after many flying visits all through the evening, 
left it for the night. 

At seven o’clock next morning we looked in 
on our small friend and fourid a very different 
looking and acting bird! Food and water had 
disappeared, and the pretty creature was either 
pruning its feathers on the back of father’s 
big arm-chair or briskly tiptoeing about the 
room softly cooing to itself. 

“O mother, may we keep it?” cried Al. 

While mother was gathering herself together 
to say “No,’’—for dogs, cats, and parrots are 
tabooed in apartment houses, and probably also 
pigeons,—she opened wide the window to air 
the room, and our lovely visitor settled the mat- 
ter in its own way. 

It perched on the window sill and looked out 
into the clear and sunny morning, turned its 
shining eyes upon us once more, then spread 
its wings and flew up, up, into the bright blue 
sky, where it was soon lost to sight among its 
soaring brother birds. 


RECREATION CORNER. 


ENIGMA XXXII. 


I am composed of 18 letters. 

My 18, 10, 7, 17, 9, 6, is a boy’s name. 

My 1, 16, 11, 4, is the larger end of anything. 

My 8, 2, 8, 12, 13, is a nickname. 

My 15, 16, 5, 1, 14, are roots of certain plants. 

My whole is a noted battle of the Civil War. : 
Bo AL 


ENIGMA XXXIII. 


I am composed of 13 letters. 
My 1, 2, 3, is the name of a tree. 
My 8, 5, 6, 7, is part of a window. 
My 13, 11, 9, 10, is a body of water in Scotland. 
My 4, 12, is the name of a cereal. : 
My Aha is the name of a school. 

Fannig PALMER. 


“SQUARE WORD. 


To endure. 
To lighten. 
To question. 
To repose. 
CHARLES HARRISON. 


Leia net 


CHARADE. 


My first’s a letter, my second’s a letter; 
My third we do every day; 

My whole is used in chemistry 

And medicine, they say. 


AN ACROSTIC. 


THE diagonals, beginning with the upper left- — 
hand letter and ending with the lower right-hand 
one, of the answers (words of 7 letters), will spell — 
the name of a French explorer. 

1. The king of Lydia and a very ae man. " 

2..The god- of wine. - og 

3. The messenger of the modes j 

4. The god of the sea. j 

5. Said to have built Thebes by the musie of his _ 7 
lute. 

6. The faithful friend of Aineas. 


7. The name of Satan before he was driven from 2 


heaven. Henry A. JENnkKs. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO, 17. 


Entema XXVIII.—Mary P. Wells Smith. 
Enrema XXIX. —Constantinople. 
CHARADE.—Ingratiate. 

Cross-worp Entema.—Montmorenci. 
PuzzLtE.—Box. © 


The following have recently sent in answers — 
or puzzles: 
Emma M. Whitford, Billerica, 
Clarke, Montreal, Canada; 
Riepe, Davenport, Iowa. 


Mass.; Ethel — 
Claire Nolte and Erica — 
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